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PLAYS AND POEMS 

THE POET'S VISION. 
'A Lyrical Fantasm 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

AsCANio, a young nobleman of Monte Feltro. 
Sapia, betrothed to Ascanio. 
RiNiEBi, a Siennese Poet. 
Sbade of Dante. 
Shai^ of Tasso. 
Lucifer. 

Phantom of Misery. 
Nemesis. 

Chorus of Poets, Spirits, Nyseian Nytnfhs, 
Fmms, Satyrs, and other phantasmal creatums. 
A Flock of phantom Herons, 

t 
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8 THE POET'S VISION 

Scene: A moonlit cypress grove just outside of 
Monte Fettro, a city im the territory of 
Urbino. In the distance the outlines of 
a villa. 

Time : After midnight. 

[Enter Sapia across tm open gJdde^ 

Ascanio t 
What shadow heavy, in its midnight sleep. 
Doth now conceal thee in such dark 
And amorous oblivion? What joy and pain, 
Threading the mazes of a thousand years, 
Divides the pressure of these lips on thine 
And waits the triumph of the holy sign ? 
Ah, Fate — thou ruler of a fateful world. 
Thou Sovran Power whose universal weight 
Lies heavy on the balance of each day, 
Thou, — who with mailed hand clips off the locks 
Of all intemperate joys, — I conjure thee. 
Bleak Conqueror and Bright Star! 
Tell me if Ascanio 's soul in mine 
Holds living semblance 'gainst that other which 
Doth war and rave and wildly heat within, — 
Forever turbulent 1 Alas ! 'twas dream ; 
Eyes that have looked in mine but once. 
His face! O merciful his eyes! That loolc 
Of love-bom agony, and resignation ! 
Away ! Thy fingers tremble in the air ! 
Thy breath is on my cheek 1 Thy heart-beats 

throb 
And stifle, this, this, thine abidit^-place 1 
Ah, give me peace, sweet night. 
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THE POET'S VISION g 

Absolve these frenzies of a cruel bliss, 

And shed thy perfumes through my aching 

brain ; 
Oh, rid of these detested walls I'd be, — 

[She looks totvard the villa, and shrinks 
as from fear.] 
Abode of darkness, pain, and tyranny I 
Now cfflne, my lover, come, as though lovest me 1 
[RiNiERi, heavily cloaked, emerges from 
the shadows.] 

RiNIERI. 



'[Going to meet him.] O thou inconstant 
one,— 

RiNIERI. 

[Advancing.] Beloved soull 

Sapia. 

[Aside.^ His voice ( And yet, perchance, 
these ears mistake. [To Rinieki.] Dost love 
me? 

RiNIERL 

O Sapia I [Embracing her,^ 

Sapia. 

[Breaking from kinw] Speak, speaki Thou 
dread deceiver, speak 1 Who art thou ? 
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10 THE POET'S VISION 

RiNIERI. 

Thy lover I 

Sapia. 
Alas I I shake, unnatural as it seems, — 

RiNIERI. 

[Passionately. ] Sweet Being ! Hast thou e'er 
seen me in Thy dreams? 

[He uncovers his face.] 

Sapia. 

[Startled.] What! what! 

RiKIERI. 
Am I so strange, unknown, alas, unsought? 

Sapia. 
No; no I but, — 

RiNIERI. 

[Gladly.] Heaven is generous I This passing 
night. 
Thronged with the warm realities of earth, 
Restores lost lineaments of self. I move, 
And live, and breathe as once before; 
Thou mayest touch me, for I shall not fade I 

[Sapia puts out her hand toward him.] 

Thy hand I [He takes it.] 
Cool sheath of loveliness 1 Here must thou rest. 



THE POET'S VISION 

[Holding it to his iips.] 
As some blue-veined flower in the wanntli 
Of sprii^-adoring skies I 



[TrntAKng.] Ah, dear reprisal of long barren 
days, — 

RlHIBRI. 

My blood was blood t my flesh was flesh, — 
Aye, flesh of mortal growth : bone, sinew, all, 
And thou, beloved, wert my living soul ! 
E'en thus the spirit-essence lives and breathes, 
Its consummation in an earthly love. 
What, then, is this but the undying dame 
Of man's futurity ! Ah, dost thou know 
That while the sun uprose upon the earth, 
And fed the tender beauties of the spru^ 
With mild, persuasive beam and vernal health; 
While new-born breath of mallows sweetly 

roamed 
O'er meadows kissed by summer's tender lips. 
And man, with grateful senses, plucked the fruit 
Held out by autumn to his eager grasp. 
There wandered one, blind, mute, and unre- 

sponding. 
Who saw, nor heard, nor felt the twofold bliss 
Of human ecstasy. Masked and o'ershadowed 
By wings of primal destiny and fate. 
He sank beneath those unrelentless hoofs. 
Despairing, destitute ! 'Twas then, 'twas then. 
That like the man of Tarsus whom God struck 
Into lieW life with light Omnipotent, 
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12 THE POET'S VISION. 

This one arose from fell adversity, 

iWith bleeding', staggering step, but hand held 

firm 
In an Immortal grasp I Ah, thus did I ; 
For even as that soul my life was made. 
Behold the murky night, stripped from the 

dawn. 
And thou a sun upon its threshold rise ! 
Once more I saw thee, — once amid the throng 
That mingle in the marts of that bright city 
Whose heart is pierced by Adriatic waves, — 
[Sadly.] Now thou hast passed — a memory too 

sweet 
For aught save anguish at the Saviour's feet I 

Sapia. 

Sweet are thy words, and sweeter still thy voice 
O Stranger, comest thou from some far land. 
Some tender country where the breezes twine 
Ripe perfumes through the gold and purple 

mists ? 
Where silvery nightingale awakes to sing 
Within some cypress wood at dead of night. 
And dark-eyed spirits wander in the dusk 
Of moonlit pathways? — 

RiNIERI. 
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iThis, then, is not a dream, nor I s. dreamer I 
[Kissing her.] 

Sapia. 

Thy face t Long:, long would I behold it thus t 

RlNIERI. 

And thus, Enchanted mortal, let mine eyes 
Drink deep of all they sought so hopelessly ; 
Let me but touch thy rippling hair, and smooth 
The gentle contour of thy cheek ; those lips, 
Tranquil in beauty's strength, and wordless 
spells, — 

Sapia. 

I feel the warm exuberance of youth. 
That surges in sweet-scented waves across 
A sea of years. All that made life so sweet, 
Those stars of old, those woodlands spun with 

dew, 
Those son^s of twilight gliding to the heart, 
And pale-lipped roses sleeping on the rim 
Of some deep pool, — like this, or like that one. 
Where fate o'ertook the enraptured Acteon ; 
Ah, yes, I feel the future pausing now 
To mingle with the past its dreams of thee. 
And crown them thus — thus with reality I 

RiNIERI. 

O beauteous Spirit, speed the past, and hail 
The Future I 

Ah, I forget. 
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14 THE POET'S VISION 

[He pauses abruptly, and appears to Hsten.y 
This earthly habit soon must fall again ; 
This body melt to air ; these eyes forsake— 
O Heaven, lend me pity 1 Let me stay 
Immortalized in love, and clad, as now, 
In living aesh! 

Sapia. 

Harkl 
[What beating pulses thrill anew the air? 

[A Hock of Phantom Herons descend 
from the sky toward a pool glimmering 
under the cypress trees.] 
See how they skim the water's limpid plain 
And pluck the sleeping lily from its sheath I 
The whisper of those silver-fired wings 
Speaks vaguely of a growing mystery. 

RiNIERI. 

[Dreamily.] O Mystery I Mother of a wwidrMIs 

brood, 
Sweet Child of Fancy, moulded by the night 
Into a living essence which is shed 
Within the spheres of birth, and life, and death) 
Thci strange, triumphant Shadow, moving on 
To meet, and lock within thy palm the beam 
Which lights our hour of earthly happiness,— 
Still, still beyond the grave's dark victory 
"Thou wanderest, robed in thy vague immensity. 
An all-pervading and tremendous Soul t 

[As he speaks, the Shades of twelve Poets 
appear on the opposite side of the poot, 
their figures illumined by an opalescent 
Ught.] 
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THE POET'S VISION 15 

Sapia. 

[WUhfear.] Look, look! What comes? 

Chorus of Poets, 

Spirits of the Past are we ; 
Spirits of to-morrow, yea, 
Guiding man's infinity 
From land to land, from sea to seat 

Mammon, sunk in sloth and fear, 
Shudders as our shades draw near, 
All that Satan holds most dear 
Crumbles oa our flaming spear I 

Gladly comes each tender flower, 
Filling glade, and wood, and bower. 
But it dies within the hour, — 
We, di, we alone, are Power I 
RlNIEBI. 
[Aside.] The cloistered remnants of the m<Mnent 

flee 
Before the gusts of some new destiny! 
Sapia. 

Oh, look again I 
[Dante walks out across the pool, whose 
surface exhales a radiant glow.\ 

RiNIESI. 

Tis Dante I Father of Poetry I He whose name 
Time ever rings from age to age — whose glance 
Still flashes through the chasms of decay 1 
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i6 THE POETS VISION 

Sapia. 
Vague forms, and vaguer shadows follow him I 

Dante, 
Lover from Heaven ! Beloved one of Earth 1 
Shadow and Substance, hear me I 

[As he utters the vfords, all natural Imeo- 
tnents belonging to the night are sud- 
denly dissolved, and in their stead the 
Seventh Circle of Heaven is revealed, 
szMtntning Ttnth light, music, and celes- 
tial beauty.] 
[LuciFEs is seen wheeling between its 
boundaries and those of earth.] 
The Gates of Saturn open to thy gaze ! 
Ether, Firmament, o'erwhelmed in the maze 
Of tossine worlds and endless solar space, 
Fall into darkness. See I upon the face 
Of him who whirls, and sinks with anguished 

wings. 
The light of Heaven dampened terror brings I 
Chorus of Spirits. 
He falls I he falls as wind-blown leaf 

Down to a bed of pain ; 
But writhing tempests bring relief 
And gather him up again 1 

Seui-Chcsius. 
Thus bom upon the future and the past, 
He ploughs the light, and hurls the fatal blast I 



His fonn doth blind my vision I Bear me hence I 
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THE POET'S VISION 17 

RiNIERI. 

O fear not Satan and his twi%ht eyes, 

But rather pity him ! A shadow he, 

Bearing a heart of fire ; a mystery 

That wounds to heal again. He masters slaves, 

And is the slave of every noble heart ! 

Dante. 

Poet, who dreamest on the breast of time 
Thine is the gift of gods ! The lips sublime 
That kissed thy brow in Heaven, press it here; 
Thou art a chosen one whom death must fear I 

When Life awoke, 
Qeansed with united hopes— freed from the yoke 
Of fiercest ignorance and infamy. 
Then love absolved the power of destiny, 
And cast its seed throughout each ransomed age; 
Wore every burden, opened here a page 
To glow with salient passion in the gIoc«n 
Of blood-stained history. Thy immemorial doom 
Was banished. Amid the chaos and dust 
That filtered from the mind of man — the rust 
That hid the crude but clear and lambent hope,' 
There came a pause, and Thought crept forth to 

grope 
Its blind impassioned way toward that bright 

goal 
Of worlds unseen reborn within the soul I 
Change seized upon the Truth, and drove its 

pain 
Straight to the quivering core ; Famine and Gain 
Crashed in the shock, but from the contact fell 
A mote, lighting; primeval moods of hell 1 
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Spirit of Poetry I 

Heroes and gods and cities lived and sang 
Within thee ; the trump of victories rang 
O'er golden shores, and seas, and fruit^ isles; 
Bacchus made merry, and Apollo's wiles 
Roved in the air, and calmed the turgid flood ; 
Thy life, thy heart, thy effort, and thy blood 
Heaped Petion and Ossa into one 
Imperishable mount, strong as the sun 
Olympus I 

Chorus of Poets. 
Stretch toward us thine arms of Antiquity, 
Lest we lose strength, and fall upon thy sktpt. 
Whose aerial shadow fills eternity. 
And whose unclouded summit bids us hope. 
O lift us to thy splendors 1 Lift us up. 
That we may drink from Hebe's berylled cupl 

Dante. 
Their voices echo o'er the night's abyss. 
Reverberant of pain, and sweetest bliss. 
Ah I symbol of a long-deluded peace. 
At last, at last thou hndest thy release I 

[The Shade of Tasso comes forward. 
Dante perceives him.] 
Thou wind-tossed Titan of a world-desire I 
In whose wild being tempests never tire — 
But sting thy restless moods, and havoc raise 
Upon thy brow — what new Enchanter lays 
His lure before thy eager, endless tread ? 

Tasso. 
Ambition, gnawing, fierce, and long unfed, 
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'( ■ •■ ' 

Hast stolen toward me like a restless sleep. 
Tortured my sense, with cruel import led 
Toward wakii^, throbbing visions that must 

keep 
The soul unsatisfied ; it teareth me 
From Este's cherished and beloved halls. 
Lashes my goaded spirit to the sea, 
And casts me back upon Ferrara's walls 
The selfsame maelstrcmi of futurity 1 
And yet I follow, follow in its wake 
With not a drop my heavy thirst to slake I 

Dante. 

O Wanderer I thy vaulted emblem sits 
Impregnable ; and best thy humor fits 
The pulse of misery and consternation; 
Ah, follow not such bitter devastation 1 
But turn thee to a fresher road, and make 
Thy footsteps surer for Ambition's sake I 

Tasso, 
[Bitterly.] I thirst, who am a shade, — 

RlNtERI. - 

And still St. Anna mocks his roving glance, 

And unrequited passion doth enhance 

The pale, wan pressure of the lips that made, — 

Tasso. 

Here are my hturels, broken, crushed, and 

bruised^ 
Dead leaves that flutter in a lifeless air I 
O Leonora, when I paused and mused 
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20 THE POET'S VISION 

Within thy father's hall beside the stair, 
Thou silently descended, passed, and took 
My life, my soul in one swift throb of hope. 
I thirst, I thirst for such another look. 
And in perpetual twilight ever grope I 

RiNIERI. 

Tasso, be comforted ! 
The world doth love and harbor every star 
That shone from thy bright galaxy of thought; 
Fame is afloat in countless multitudes 
Above thy sepulchre, and wafts to earth 
Thy deathless message ! 

Tasso. 
Sayest thou true, sweet youth ? 
Then will my wanderii^s cease within the Pale ; 
I'll banish pain — disheveled and uncouth — 
And rest me in some calm, sequestered vale, 
[He disappears.] 

RiNIERI. 

[To Dante.] Great Dreamer, speak! .Will 

Poetry e'er die? 
Or did it perish in long ages past? 

Dante. 

It lives. 
And lives eternally. No atom small 
But gives a part of self to feed the source 
Of purest utterance I Creative force 
Knows pause, nor death, nor any grievous doom, 
But scales the barriers, and rends the tomb 
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Of atheism. Alone, it rocks the deep 
To peace I Alone, its conflicts sow and reap — 
Awake, asleep, its breath and passion-power 
Hurl down the fugitive, the helpless hour, 
Building instead fair-blooming dynasties 
And visions fathomless. Then soon it sees 
Red oceans foaming in an emerald air. 
And strange pavilioned sands, and faces rare 
With birth ethereal. It hears the cry 
Of love-devoured souls, the plaintive sigh 
Of wan Cahsto locked amid the stars. 
And Sirens wailing far across the bars 
Which break the amethystine waves and rise 
From waters of illusion. Wondrous skies 
Reecho from their depths' immensity 
Music of many dreams, the melody 
Of empyrean joy ! Each mortal throne 
Lies prostrate, when with universal moan. 
Kings, countries, ages perish in the past — 
But Poetry? How die? How fall at last? 
When dipped in lightning like a bolt it rolls, 
Exploding centuries and kindling souls I 

Ch(hius of Poets. 

Sons of Men, and Spirits sworn. 
Friends and lovers, who are bom 
Soul to soul and life to life. 
Wield thy weapons in the strife I 
[Breathe thy fervor, mould the stone 
Into living pulse and bone. 
Cast all vain deceivers out. 
And with thy triumphal shout 
Cleave thy passage through the gloom 1 
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22 THE POETS VISION 

Be hot fearful, strike false doom 
With a lurid blade, and hide 
Bloody vestments in its tide I 
Thou, with wounds, but glowing eyes, 
Scourge Despair until he dies! 

Sapia. 

[Clinging to Riniehi,] Just now a creature 

clutched my robe and placed 
Cold hands about the wannth of our locked 

clasp 
And strove to cast me down, while whispering 

"Go!" 

RiKIERI. 

Had she the eyes of cnie who might have lo(4ced 
Into the awful face of Lucifer? 



Yes, yes. Her cheek was wan, and deadly pale; 
Her limbs were meshed, and tangled in a 
snare, — 

RiNIERI. 

Twas Woel 

[A clap of thunder shakes the earth. The 
Vision of the Poets and Heaven is 
obliterated. Continuous Hashes of light- 
ning soon disclose a gloomy ravine, 
filled with huge boulders, amid which 
Lucifer lies prone, his wings crushed 
and bent, his body seared as by Are. 
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THE POET'S VISION 2$ 

EHnnyes pass back and forth overhead 
with strange noises.'l 

Chorus of Unseen Spirits. 

Down, down, down I 
;With pinions bleeding, tortured brow. 

He hath fallen even now I 
Blighting time and youth and day. 
Withering human joys and hours — 
He, alas, must ever sway 
A sceptre of accursed powers! 
Hear his curse and muttered vow. 
Bitter as the winds that sough 
On some dreadful winter night. 
Tearing, stripping root and bough. 
Crushing with its endless mig^t 
Man and beast. O look not where 
He writhes and twists in blank despair I 

Down, down, down t 
Far from health and air and light. 
Plunged in thunder — wretched plight, 
To greet and scorch the Heaven's sight I 

Sapia. 

Now Misery again looms through the dusk. 
Panting and worn with her long sufferaoce. 
First Passing Spirit. 
Tears that are never shed 
More deeply sow — 

Second Spirit. 

Love, when we think it dead. 
Doth live and grow ! 
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24 THE POET'S VISION 

Thikd Spirit. 

Dreams, and joy, and star-bound sleep, 

Crorvs. 

Come and go, come and go. 

First Spirit. 

But, however dark the deep, 
H(^ will glow; 

Chorus, 

Time will show! Time will show! 

[The Phantom of Misery grows more dis- 
tinct. A red gloom slowly thickens the 
atmosphere.] 

MrSEKY. 

My heart is withered I Alas, I long to die. 
And yet my breath in tightening bands of steel 
Is clamped! O hark^n to my desperate cryl 
Must I, alas, be thus, and ever feel. 
The thrusts, the blows, the bitterness of fate? 

RlHIERI. 

There's blood upon thy robe ! 

Misery. 
Injustice stiibbed me. 

BlNIERI. 

Thy cheek is scarred. 
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Misery. 

Blows of a world insensate ! 

Sapia. 

Thy limbs, thy hands are tortured and en- 
diained I 

Misery. 

This is the work of fear, and grief, and frenzy I 

RiKIERI. 

'Are all ears deaf unto thy soul's appeal? 
Do no eyes turn and cloud with pitying tears ? 
Does the great world forget to comfort thee, 
O Child of Destitution? 

Misery. 

I'm wounded to the root of destiny. 
But, quick 1 Now let me flee ! 
[She disappears.] 

[Lucifer moves, as if to arise.] 

LUCIFEB. 

■These rocks, this darkness, this racking solitude 1 
[StiO'ting to his feet.] 

Is then the Light consumed — ^the angel-throi^ 
Obliterated? 

[Voice fkom above.T 

Lucifer I Thou art banished I 
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Lucifer. 

No, no I Thus will I rend destruction ti 

[He struggles against the unseen forces 
of Modes that smround and seek to 
overwhelm him.] 

Mighty Host of Heaven, 'twas thou who 

cried 
"I desire not the death of any sinner." 

[Voice frou above.] 

Man is devoured by himself I 
Yet blessed he who sins, for he, in truth. 
Is worthy of redemption! Wretched one. 
Deceiver, Blasphemer, thou art truly, — 

Lucifer. 

[Covering his face.] Sinl 

[Voice from above.] 

Dwell evermore in dank and Stygian deeps I 
[LuaPER, perceiving Sapia and Rihieri, 
approaches and stands before them.] 

LUCIPEE. 

'Pity me 1 

1 am the dread descendant of myself I 
The burden of all time, the fateful lot 
Cast betwixt life and death for resurrection I 
The trumps are hushed ; a thick, obscuring pall 
Descends, Ah, me, no more shall I behdd 
The green and tender hues of mother-earth 
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Or see the stainless globes of paradise 
Burn in the scented air; no more implant 
The heat of faith and love in human breasts. 
And watch them germinate and spring to life. 
But only feed the world with groan on groan] 

[Voice from Hades.] 

Hail, O brother, thou art crowned f 
And to us thy pledge is bound ; 
While around thy head in coils 
Writhes the night of hellish toils 1 

Lucifer. 

Before the Tree within the Garden grew 

And Hate had seared my breast with fearful 

Wights, 
I was a spirit wandering in the blue 
Of Heaven's calm, serene, and tender heights. 
I dwelt on sunlit cloud-isles whose sweet motion 
Bore me beyond the limit of all dreams. 
And saw the earth gape wide in its commotion 
When multiform creations on its streams 
Fell eager and unterrified. There rose 
Water and land, which infinitely gleamed 
Beneath the smouldering passion and the throes 
Of evolution. I swam in air that seemed 
To quiver and vibrate with mellowed light 
Winding a passive heat around the power 
Which sought fulfillment by God's holy might I 
I looked, and lo I beheld Titanic mounts. 
Rivers, and lakes, and forests shine below, 
And bloss(Hi]5 £ush the lymph of beauteous 

founts 
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Where peace drowsed undisturbed. The azure 

flow 
Of oceans numberless was far outspread. 
Delos still slept new-born, and Asia's marge 
Wet its rich oozy shores and backward fled 
Into vast solitudes. On cloudy barge, 
That swept majestic o'er the thrilling deep. 
The Elements sat moveless. Then my sight 
Knew heavy darkness failing as a sleep, 
And silence breathed not, nor did angels' fli^t 
Bestir the atmosphere. Ah, faint I heard 
A voice I Eve's voice ! O rapturous melody ! 
Earthward my glance sank like a hungry bird. 
Oblivion burst ! and Man and Destiny, 
Qasped by the Soul of Woman, met my gaze I 
Then chaos hurtled through my surging brain. 
And Madness, Hate, bound in conglomerate 

maze. 
With envy o'erwhelmed me ! Rebukes were 

vain; 
I heeded not, nor saw the anguished eyes 
That from the Throne implored with pain and 

dread I 
I sped into the Garden ; bleared its skies ; 
I cursed the Fruit ; I tempted ; Hell was fed 1 
Ah, now I I grow in strei^h I these pinions 

heall 
A world of pains unreaped before me lies; 
I'll probe all mortal life with rotten steel 
Until it writhes upon Uie point, and dies] 

Sapia. 

His features twist I his loolcs grow terrible t 
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Qoser and closer still his footstq>s draw I 

[Clouds emrehp the form of Lucifes. 
The clamour of the Erinnyes c«w«.] 

LuciFQt. 

[His voice growing f canter.] O famished Earth I 

O dry and hopeless hearts I 
All, all are mine ! A cold and desolate chill 
Flows in your veins. I seize the poisoned darts 
To wreak on living souls eternal ill I 

[He vanishes.} 

Sapia. 

Alas, I tremble! 

RlNIERI. 

Oh, love of mine, draw closer to this breast 
That is consumed for thee, and only thee 1 
A fragrant current smooths the raiUcIed air 
Since his fell body, clutched by ebon waves, 
Rushes to its abode, and leaves us free 
To gaze once more into each other's eyesl 

Sapia [wonderin^y\. 

When'er I look into your eyes I hear 
The soft alluring plaint of voices new ; 
And see, and see dim, pathless solitudes 
And 

RiNIERI. 

Dost thou behold naught else? 
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Sapia. 

[Dreamily.] Green, slumberous leaves ; the sunlit 

tides 
Of water foaming over jetty rocks, 
And lawn-like groves, elusive, shadowed, deep, 
Where asphodel and pale Narcissus shine. 
And oleander hangs its crimson head 
In a mild flood of lunar constancy. 
Far, far beyond, enshrouded in the dusk 
Which silver looms about its wondrous walls, 
I see a city wrought against the sky. 
Whose minarets and obelisks arise 
In trembling chrysoprase that scatters far. 
As sunbeams through a rain-encumbered cloud. 
The splendor of their tints. Above them swing 
Ephemeral censers clasped in jeweled mists, 
Wafting the scent of myrrh and honied gums 
Out to the blinking hemisphere that lies 
Lulled in its planetary dreams. Lyres sing 
And echo back the crystal lai^h of streams 
That gush amid the mossy turf, and roam 
Through vine-clad alleys where one ever hears 
The footfalls of a passing mystery I 

RiNIEBI. 

O Beautiful I dost see where Nysa gleams? 
The scion of a star, Arabia's gem I 

[The city of Nysa, fronted by an en- 
chanted garden, takes form in the moon- 
light.] 
[Fauns, Hamadryads, Satyrs, Oreades, 
Star-Wanderers, and other phantasmal 
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creations, are seen idly restinz amid a 
riotous confusion of iuywers. Nemesis 
sleeps on the moonlit sward. The 
Nyseian Nymphs, Cysseis, Nysa, 
Erato, Eryphia, Bkohia, cmd Poly- 
HYUNiA, chant softly.] 

[Chwius of Nyseian Nyuphs.] 
Strophe. 

O golden city of the East, 

Wearing on thy brow the hours. 
Thou art sweet, immortal feast 
To those who seek thy incensed bowers 1 

Once upon 3 bed of flowers, 
Guarded by thy bastioned heights, 
Bacchus sprang from callow age 
Into sovran strength and rights, 
Striking, in his potent rage. 
Son and mother. Thou, a sage. 
Hast about thine ample head 

Wound bright prophesies, and led ' 
Sisters of Arcadian glade 
To meet and mingle in thy shade I 

Antistrophe. 

Ah, Nysa, thou art fair to see. 
Robed in vague, transpiring moods; 
We thy children sing to thee. 
And here Silenus, in thy woods, 
Spreads his ripe, ambrosial foods. 
When the infant god swift sped 
From the bitter wrath of her 
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Who to Semele ashes fed — 

Tangling in Beroe's lure 

The love for which she once did err. 

Hear, O city, in thy halls. 

Our repeated amorous calls I 

As they drift upon the night, 

Bear them to thy heart of light I 

Epode. 

Wooer of Dreams ! Daughter of Alchemy ! 

Sweet, mystic sybil of repose 

Whose eyes unclose — 
The moon-flushed chasms of an argent sea — 
Whose glance reflects the soul of Imagery, 
Painting its shadow on the nameless brink 

Of life and death 1 

Thou, the immortal breath. 
The rhythmic pulse, the rosy, nectared drink 
Quenching the thirst of hearts that wane and 

sink. 
Thine is the Thyrsus ; thine the cooling vine, 

The vintage of red blooms 

Dispelling cruel dooms ; 
Go whose faint lips the stellar passions shine, 
Exhaling peace and rhapsodies divine. 
Thy lovers are the stars, the wind, the moon; 

The music-laden air ; 

The jangling blare 
Of empyrean storms. Thou grantest every boon, 
Wonders and ecstasies ; haply, they die too soon. 
O Offspring of the purple tide that sweeps 
All time to joy ere yet it raves or weeps ! 
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A silver drew drips from these blossoms here 
[Gathering some heliotrope.] 

And runs into my palm. I'll taste it 

Cysseis. 

Beware, beware, lest thou dost quaff a tear t 

First Faun. 

A tear? And what's a tear? 

Cysseis. 

The ichor of emotion ; the unleashed spirit 
Beating its earthly wings of bliss or pain 
Against the cosmic bars that veil eternity. 

Second Faun. 

O wisely spoken I Now tell me, what is mirth ? 

Cysseis. 

A bubble on the cup of mortal life, 
A sweetened froth that comes and comes again, 
Like foam upon a swiftly changing sea, 
Made lovely by its effervescent birth. 

Third Faun. 
La, la I Fond Oytie's sorrow bleeds afresh. 

First Faun. 
■What sayest thou ? 
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Third Faun. 
O woe] behold her torn and trembling flesh. 

First Faun. 
Alas, where? 

Thibd Faun. 

The flower, whose pale drops thou drankest now. 
Was once a maid, enamoured of the Sun I 

First Faun. 

[Eagerly.] Sad blossonij violet-eyed, and softly 

flushed, 
I'll give thee recompense for what I've done ; 
For if the god saw fit to have thee crushed. 
Thou loved ; it is enough I I dower thee 
With such elusive fragrance as will make 
Pomona jealous t 

Cysseis. 

Hush I Nemesis stirs I 

Brohia. 

What spirit will awake this night to see the 
future? 



I scarcely knciw, and yet methinks I deem 
', youth called Seliishness. 
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Bbomia. 

The scourgt rests by her side. Its tongues ap- 
pear 
Hid in the flower* of Forgetfubiess, 

Cysseis. 

Yet like a setpent'a will they strike and slay. 

Bromia. 

Behold, she wakes I 
Her eyelids tiirob ; her limbs in disarray 
Are flooded with a tender glow, that makes 
The world to pause in awe and wonderment. 

[CH(»tUS OF NVUPHS.] 

As Venus dreams with rosy smile 
Beneath the shade of Cythera's isle. 
So thou, beloved goddess, art 
Asleep within the shadeless heart t 

Neuesis. 

[Waking.} Where ts the youth for whom I 
timely sent? 

Cysseis. 
He ccnnes with eager zest. 
Nemesis. 
Ah, met 

[Enter Iasion, personifying selfishness; a 
dark, arrogant youth, with full lips and 
soulless eyes.] 
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Nemesis. 

O slave, whose image clouds the livii^ ray, 
speak I Hast thou lov«] ? 

Iasioh. 

Loved? Ah, yes I 

Nemesis. 

And felt Love's pangs and foundering scAi- 
tudes? 

Iasion. 
.Why. no I 

Nemesis. 
O luckless lover I 

Iasiok. 

Sweet goddess, I have nurtured every day, 
And loved, ah me, and been beloved 1 

Nemesis. 
Tell me, what hast thou lovedt 

Iasion. 
I've loved 

Nemesis. 

None but thyself 1 O citadel of Want, 
Barren, yet peopled by a multitude 
Of useless worshipers t A den, a cave. 
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Aye, worse, because a den or cave doth house 
Some honest beast I 



I wear a diadem ; I am the world. 

I've sought the conscious force of Introversion. 

Nemesis. 

Probe not too deeply, lest thou find a stone. 
Point to thy star, but seek to net it not ! 
Rather leap off the height of impulse great 
Than finger life with careful, bloodless hands I 

Iasion. 

Yet frcHn all maebtrom I must guard my soul? 

Nemesis. 

Are then the sensuous growths of housed-up 

plants 
As sweet as those that wander free and wild. 
Drenched with the rain and sun, and struggling 

where 
Small nourishment doth stimulate their roots ? 
O'erwhelmed perhaps by storm, and flood, and 

fire, 
Tramped 'neath the hoofs of Circumstance ; 

abused 
By vagrant wanderers, yet lifting up 
Their starry blooms into the dome of night? 

Iasion. 



Thy words are strange- 
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Nemesis. 
A maelstrcnn's better than the muddy peace 
Of streams that lap with sluggish currents round 
The desert-flats of inhumanity. 
Arise, O tempests, stirring aXl to strength I 
Arise, thou livid rivers, where the heart 
Pants its red way to shores of fertile green I 
Arise, arise confusion, pain and tears, 
Chaos, distress, mistake, and heaving strife. 
For in thee lives the stainless spark, the sight 
Which guides us to the final Satellite I 

Iasion, 

Alas, I understand thee not t 

Nemesis. 

Dost thou then know the tread of Love is 
pain? 

Iasion. 

Thou speakest riddles. 

Nemesis. 

This be thy riddle, then; [striking him oh tht 

brow] 
Go wear the scar of self-love on thy brow 
Until the love of man can wash it out 1 
[He is led away.] 

Cysseis. 

[Kneeiing.] Two souls just freed from earthly 

habitation 
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Hasten to meet tbe justice thou shalt place 
Upon life's cruel act of desperation, 
V^ich fate, alas, did plot to make them face. 
They pause but transiently before thy sight 
And shoot like falling stars into the night I 

[Chwius.] 

Ail ail The hour looks with misery and pain 
On these two lovers so bitterly self-slain. 

[The Shades of Thisbe and Pyramus 

Hoot down until they rest at the 'feet of 

Neuesis.] 

NEMESIS. 

Prail-stricken symbols of a deepening blight 
Which hotly ferments in the wounded breast, 
And turns a life to plunge with headlong flight 
Down to a last volcanic-blinded rest, 
Woe, woe, why didst thou so? 

PVKAUITS. 

L- I loved ' 



r Andl — 

Nemesisi 

The dawn o'er Babylon awoke and saw 

Thy bkxKl, and k)st delirious hopes outpoured 

Into the monstrous, unrepleted maw 

Of Death. Uphappy <xies, beneath the sword 

Thou fell, regrettu^ not the dual end, 
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Each eager that the other might not flee 
Bereft, aJone unto eternity ; 
Conniving, with a dark bewilderment. 
To mangle precious gift of Heaven to clay 
And cloud at (Hice the lambent hills of day. 
Thou sinned, ah, grievously — and yet 

Pyramus. 

Oh, swift bestow our punishment ! 

Nemesis. 

There is none ; go and evermore be free I 
Drink, drink full deep of immortality, 
For Disa[^intment was thy master here. 
Thy shrouded altar and untimely bier. 
But now no wall, no beast, no gory robe 
Shall part thee in thy marvelous abode t 
[Pyramus and Thisbe disappear.] 

[Peering beyond.] Locked to each other's 

breasts they ride the Wind. 
The sultry crimson earth is left behind, 
And to the airy regions of the Mind, 
Two souls as one, eternal joy they'll find I 

[Chorus of Nymphs, Fauns, and Satyrs.] 

The breezes are stirring, 
And dawn is alluring 
The night from his deified rest, 
To wake on her glorious breast 1 

Pan's flute is soft throbbing. 
Ere Syrinx be sobbing ; 
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And pearly mists soar 
O'er Lethe's dark floor. 

Lo, Helios is aiming 
A spear, bright and flaming, 
At the mom-clouded sigbtt 
Of a pale satellite ! 

Aurora is giving 
Love's rose to the living, 
Love's cup to the skies ; 
Love's pledge to the eyes! 

Oh, many are sighing. 
Are famished and crying; 
And many, with laughter, 
Forg^et the hereafter. 

iBut Eros is hending 
His bow, and swift sending 
A dart, keen and fleet. 
Each wanderer to meet I 
[The vision of Nysa wanes.} 
Sapia. 
Dim is my sight, yet still do I behold 
A strange, nocturnal garden reaching far. 
With velvet sward, and full-limbed, sha^^ 

trees 
That shade the dripping; ferns and overhang 
Cool, bosky undergrowths and pallid beds 
Of frail anemones. An ebon bird 
Squats by the topaz pool that glimmers there, 
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RingM round with fragrance, and bearing one 
Ckrfd-hearted lotus cm its moveless brim. 
Now on his glossed and stiSfy silken wings 
He lifts, and sways across its welling rim ; 
Then swoops and grasps the bloom with homy 

beak. 
And, wheeling crisply, floats into the wood 
Which lies beyond, woven with halting beams. 

[Song op the Dream Bikd.] 

Mine are the wings of night ; 
Mine is the noiseless tread. 
The soft nocturnal flight. 

A freshly opened dream. 
Golden, or white, or red, 
I pluck from life's deep stream; 

And then, with pinions fleet 
This bloom I bear to Sleep — 
So perilous, so sweet I 

Sapia. 

I see no more. The air is calm and still. 
As on a summer eve when twilight fills 
The saffron, milky-blue, and yellow cups 
Held by the flower-god to catch a drop 
Of sunset nectar, as it idly spills 
Over the dreaming hills and -silent meres. 
I feel no strangeness now, nor vague lament ; 
These visions fade with all their various woes, 
Their joys, and many lovely ecstasies. 
Even the moon hath dcHined a sullen mask. 
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And yet no winter here within my heart 
Doth freeze my pulses or o'ertake my hopes. 
I wish no more but thus to feel thy hiuid ; 
To hear thy voice ; to know thee, as I know 
The love that dwells within; and to delight 
My rapturous soul by looking into thine I 
Time is a shadow, then, which death translates 
Perchance into a light; but love is Life, 
And this we make our own I 

[Davm begins to break through the cy- 
press trees.] 

RiNIERI. 

It cMnes 1 The Dawn 1 Alas, alas so soon ! 
See how it leaps and glitters through the leaves 1 
Living to some, but dead, ah, dead for me 1 
The rumble of the waking earth doth sound 
Forth from the chasms of repleted life ; 
And new-created forms of thought and strength 
Round irreclaimable and swelling waves 
Of Change swift rise. Old years may never 

know 
The bitter joy of this departing hour. 
We know not how we love until alone 
We sit and fill the hours up with love, 
And long for something that we cannot reach. 

[His form becomes more and more 
ethereal as the doom brightens.] 

I stagger with the winds ! and feel the dew 
Lie damp and human on my ba£9ed soul ! 
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Sapla. 

Oh, helpl thy body faints into the air! 

[Down continues to deepen, and skoals of 
amber clouds are seen Hoating in the 
east. Birds twitter, and from c^ar 
echoes the shrill silver clarion of a 
shepherd's horn.] 

RlNIERI. 

Listen unto the voice of feathered throngs I 
That greet the dappled legions of the sun ; 
The mild-eyed herds have left their fragrant 

beds 
To roam the lushy fields and wander toward 
A ruddy shepherd, who from pastoral sleep 
Awakes to blow his horn. Oh, life is good. 
And offers up a brimming stirrup-cup 
Despite the gloomy murmurings of men. 
Some taste it merely, some drink deep and long ; 
But all must know it ere they live or die. 

[His figure becomes more indistinct.) 



Ah, no t thou canst not, must not leave me thus t 
To-morrow looms a huge Medusa's head 
That turns my soul to adamant 1 



I would enfold thee, clasp thee while I fade. 
But on my lips sleep death and immortality I 
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Then, quickly, quickly place that seal on mine I 

RiNIEKI. 

I'll come again, like some sweet summer breeze, 
And wind my fingers through thy blowing locks. 
I'll come within the passion of a rose. 
The soul-enamoured tints of dying day. 
Or as a. rising star, a fragrant mood; 
I'll come to thee as sleep to weariness, 
As hope to life, as joy to memory ! 
And now, farewell ! 

[AscANio burst suddenly upon them.] 

ASCANIO. 

Farewell? Thou fiend, thou dastard, this shall 

be 
The last farewell the world may offer thee 1 

[As he rushes forward, Riniebi's shade 
disappears. Ascanio strikes furiously 
at the empty air.\ 

I'll quarter, rend, and tear thee where thou art I 
I'll pierce thy body deep with blades of hate. 
I'll 

Sapia. 

Cease I Cease, Ascanio ; thy ravings swallow 
space. 

Ascanio. 

O miserable deceiver I 
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Sapia. 
Alas, 'twas but a shadow 



[Shuddering.] Thy soul has Ceen seduced; it 
was a fiend I 

Sapia. 
[Weeping.] Ascanio, I love thee not I 
I thought I loved ; I knew I hated that I [poinf- 

iug to villa] 
To think we love leaves ashes on the hearth. 
To know we love doth Hg^t a quenchless fire 1 

AscANia 
The moon, the night have lured thee to a dream, 
Spirits have bound thy brain with elfin toils — 
This is the trick that Fortune me hath played I 

Sapla. 
I will return unto those darksome walls ; 
Better a prison than a love that palls, 

[The sun rises in full splendor. Sapia 
passes her hand with a gesiwe of be- 
wilderment across her forehead.] 

Sleep Cometh to mine eyes; rest to my weari- 
ness; 
Perhaps he was a dream, and dreams may 



RiNiERi [wnseenl. 
Oh, Dreams, 
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Behind, before, writ ever on the scroU, 
What must thou be but Love ? 

Oh, what unroll 
Save Truth and Beauty to the Poet's Soult 

[Sapia turns and zmlks toward the tnila. 
A morning breeze stirs gently in her 
hair. Mneuosyne, or Memmiy, paces 
slowly behind her. Ascanio leans 
weeping against a tree.] 



CURTAIN. 
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'A Play in One Act. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

NicoLO, a Soldier of Pavia. 
GiBAUD, a French Spy. 
Justin, Brother to Giraud, 
Father Bartolome, CurS of Rocaillet. 
Florio, Colleague to Nicolo. 
Maretta, Wife to Nicolo. 
Landlord, Peasants, etc. 

Scene: Pavia; later removed to the outskirts 
of Rocaillet, a town at the base of the 
Cevennes in France. 

FERira> : Sixteenth Century. 



Pavia, besieged by the French, is waiting the 
arrival of the Spanish Allies. 
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Scene I. 

A room in Nicolo's lodgings. The walls are 
shabby, the place ill kept and disordered. A mat 
of straw lies in the comer, and a table, with 
broken chairs, mugs, etc., stands before the 
hearth. At the back, a door. On the left, a 
window. Through this the rays of the setting 
moon enter the room and straggle palely across 
the floor. Otherwise it is quite dark, for it is 
yet some time before dawn. Marette sits hud- 
dled near the fire, apparently asleep. 

NiCOLO. 

[From outside.'l A light, Marettal A light, 
I say I 

Maretta. 

I have no li^t, Nicolo — 

NiCOLO. 

Fool I Hast eaten the candles ? Stir the fire, 
open the curtains, let in the moont I have a 
prisoner I 

[Maretta goes to the door, which Nic«-o 
shakes impatiently.'] 

Maretta. 

[JVearity opening door.] Is he dead? 

NiCOLO. 

Dead ? Bah 1 
Only as dead as a boar with an arrow 
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Tickling his flank and goading most darkly 
His distemper. The rascal nearly spit me 
Ere I could quell the heat of his surprise. 
You see, I caught him creeping up the stair. 
And as his lo<^s boded no good, either 
To myself or to the hour, I crept behind, 
Tri[q)ed, fell upon him only to discover 
That verily the Virgin had sanctioned 
Such a deed. 

Maretta: 
How? 

Nicota 
Methings he is a Frenchman. 
'And a spy I 

Maretta. 

Ah I 

NicoLa 
Alas, the bridge broke 
Ere his foot was clear of it ! 

[Enters, dragging GiRAtJi>, who is bound 
and unconscious.] 
There, villain I 

[Pushing him in the comer.] 

Content thee for a while in hazy doze. 

Dream thy last small dream as best thou art able. 



[Shuddering.] Ugh I why didst thou bring 
him here? 
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Why here? 

Where else, numbskull? 

Maretta. 

He bleeds, Nicolo. 

NicoLa 

A plague on thy whimperings. 
Canst see in the dark like an owl? Ha, hal 
You say he bleeds ; while I with staring eyes. 
Am striving here to fathom limbo's gloom 1 

Maretta, 

His ann. 'tis red 1 

The mo<»i doth touch the floor — just there. 

Nicolo, 

Peace, ingratel 

I had forgotten, till the moment, how 

I hate thee I 

Maretta. 

Dost thou not tire sometimes of that word ? 

Nicolo. 

Be off 1 

Thy voice doth make me sick. 

[He goes toward the table and stumbles 
over a chuir,] 

Hell's curse I 
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No light, no food, no drink I I do believe 
Thou hast devoured the last morsel, swallowed 
The last drop I 'Tis as I thought, ungrateful 

wench 1 
Wouldst thou devise some means to have me 

dead? 

Masetta. 

I took but a piece of bread. 
There was naught else. 



[Enraged.] Enough ! I hope 
It poisons theet 

[He attempts to strike her.] 

Maretta. 

Fie ! Thou shalt not beat me thus. 

NiCOLO. 

[Surprised.] Ho, ho t the adder shows her fangs, 

I see; 
Threatens to strike, and swells menacingly. 
Oh, well [Laughs.] 

Maretta. 

What made thee laugh 
Like that? 

NiCOLO. 

In truth, the fiends of madness are upon thee ; 
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Why does any one laugh except that something 
Tickles his rib of humor? 

[As he speaks his cloak slips from his 
shoulders.] 

Maretta. 

[Agitated.] That cloak I 
How came you by it ? 

NicoLa 

[Pushing it u}>.] Doth it not clothe me fitly? 
Behold the mmgled tones of buff and plum, 
How well my dark complexion they become. 
Much better than the bird I plucked them from ! 

Maretta. 

But— but 

NiCOLO. 

Wretched baggage ! 

Thou toldst a monstrous lie. Here is a candle. 

'Tis well I have provided for myself 

Else would I surely starve. Stop staring thus ! 

Be gone, away with thee. Thou hast had thy 

Portion t 

[He takes a lump of bread, a cheese, and 
a bottle of wine from his pocket. 
Maretta glances furtively toward the 
corner where Giraud is lying.] 

Maretta. 
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Again? 

Maretta. 
What— what wilt thou do with the prisoner? 

NiCOLO. 
Ho, ho! He'll be well cared for, have no fear: 
I'll place him in a golden chariot 
And drive him to a muddy bed in the 
Ticino. 

[He pours out a glass of wine and sits 
down at the (aW.] 

Burr! 

The chill of this inappeasable hour 
Clogs the veins, vitiates the sense, and makes 
The thought of living detestable ! 
But such a mellow draught as I have here 
Advises greatly for the dispensation of weari- 
ness! 

[He drinks.] 

Ah ! the vintage of Pavia ! 

Sweeter than any grape e'er crushed between 

A Bacchante's silky palms 1 Redder than 

A Frenchman's blood I Wanner, richer, stronger 

Than every blandishment possessed by man 1 

So glides it deliciously o'er the tongue, 

Heating the hollow fibres of one's twing. 

Moving the mind to generous delusions : 

Tilting the sky, making the stars frolic, 

Until in very buoyancy we tread 

On each and all ! 
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[He pours ota another glass and drinks.] 

Here's to Francis I 

May the wind blow through his skull I 

Maretta. 

Art thou going to give me no food ? 

NiCOLO, 

Hunger, thirst, die ! I care not I 

Maretta. 

The night freezes me. 

Saint Mary Virgin, when will these hours end ? 

NiCOLO. 

Now, by the body of St. Michael, thy voice 
Sours the flavor of my wine. 

{Maketta stands near the window.] 

Maretta. 

'Tis light ; the moon is gone. 
And dawn doth touch first fingers to the stars ; 
The fire goes out ; there is naught to lie upon. 
Oh ! thou art warm, Nicolo, having drunk 
The wine and eaten of the food ; but soon 
Thou mayst be cold, and the prisoner 

[^■A^ looks toward Giraud. Her eyes 
are dilated.] 

[Speaking in a startled vMsper to her- 
self.] 
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He breathes not; his hand is clenched I 

His bodys' stiif . Ah ! 

NiCOLO. 

Dost gibber 

To thyself? 'Twere better for thee that thou 

saidst 
Thy prayers. 

[Some one knocks loudly on the door.] 

Florid. 
[Outside.] Let me in, Nicolo. 

NiCOLO. 

[Opening door.] What now? What's happened? 

Florio. 

[Entering.] Be quick; 

Gather thy sword! Come with me. From the 

walls 
The Spaniards have been sighted. 
[Seeing Giraud.] 

Hast turned thy dwelling into a be^ar's cell? 

NiCOLO. 

By heavens, not 

This fellow's made of gold. He is a Frenchman, 

And, methinks, a spy I 

[Hastily preparing to go.] 

God's mercy! 

Where is my cloak, my sword I 
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[Mabetta, while neither are looking, 
slips NicoLo's dagger from the tabU, 
where he has laid it, into the bosom of 
her dress.] 



Florio. 



Hasten, Nicolol 
Hasten, 



Now my dagger, where is it ? 
Maretta, thou little fiend. 

[A noise in the street grows louder.] 



[Calmly.] Perchance it fell upon the 
Floor I 

NiCOLO. 

Thou hast taken it ! 

What for? To murder me with? Thou wouldst 
not daret 

[Voice from the street: "This way, com- 
rades, this way follow me."] 

NrcoLO. 

[Seising Maretta 's arm.] By all that has been 

made in heaven or hell. 
And all that's sacred to our Mother Church, 
I swear thy soul will not be worth a crust 
Should aught befall this Frenchman, Dost hear 

me? 
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Thy eyes crawl everywhere. Perchance they'll 

turn 
To spiders. Come, Florio ; while I'm gone 
She'll find the dagger, and if not I'll use 
A Borgia lash to retribute the wrong. 
[Exit Tvitk Florio.] 

GlRAUD, 

[Faintly.] Water~I thirst 

[Maretta takes the candle hurriedly, and, 
crossing the room, bends down, trying 
to see his face.'] 

[Muttering.] Water 

Maretta, 
[Falling on her knees.] Mother of Christ! 

[She snatches the dagger from her bosom 
and cuts his bonds.] 

Giraud I [wildly] 'tis me I 'tis me, Maretta 1 

GiRAUD, 

Water — I am dying — my throat bums — 

My body is in flames — ah ! 

[Maretta brings a mug of water from 
the table and holds it to his lips. He 
drinks, and falls back in her arms.] 

Maretta. 

Giraud, Giraud, speak to me. 

Giraud. 

Ah, that draught was heaven ; I feel better. 
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Some rascal caught me unawares, sprang oa my 

back 
And smote me ere I could stand in defense. 

[His eves meet Masetta's, and he trntt- 
ters.] 

Maretta, Maretta 

Maretta. 
Listen to me, Giratid. Listen, listen. 

GiRAUD. 

What? Fetch me a light here, that I may see 

whose voice 
Was that? If thou art a woman I want 
None of thee. Get thee gone out of my sight ! 

Maretta. 

Look not so terribfy. 

Thy glance doth hurt my brain. 

[GiRAUD struggles to his feel with on 
effort.] 

GiRAUD. 

[Hoarsely.] Ah! — 'tis youl 

Maretta. 

No — ^no — no, Giraud — not me I 

'Twas Nicolo — he swore he saw thee felled. 

Struck down, mangled ! Swore when he reached 

thy side 
Thou wert quite stark and cold. And then — and 

then 
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He told me that thy death was brave, beautiful. 
Afterwards, when the madness of grief 
Came upon me, I clung to him for that, 
For those words! 

GiRAUD. 

Hear me, Maretta : 

'Twas he who struck, 'twas he — nine months 

ago— 
Thy husband — the basilisk ! 

Mabetta. 

Saint Mary Virgin, mercy I 

GiSAUD. 

The stair was dark ; he did not see my face. 
I live — he knows it not, else would he [sud- 
denly] Jesu ! 
Where is my cloak? I am ruined 1 The demon 
Has robbed me ! 

Maretta. 

He's gone into the street wearing it. 

Giraud. 

[Distractedly.] When he comes back 

We must kin him! He has my cloak; 'tis 

precious I 
Maretta, little Maretta, let us 
Be friends. Come, I forgive thee, I must have 
My cloak! 
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MARETTA 
Mahbtta 

He will return soon. 
Holy Virgin, let me think". 

GlRAUO, 

Nay, nay, we must plot tc^ether — ^there. 
I will hold thee thus in my arms, and kiss 
The fear from thine eyes, [Kissing her.] 



GlRAUD. 

The floor creaked. 

That was all. Ah, heaven ; I feel fresh blood 

Swell from my arm. Maretta, I faint 

Masetta, 
[Holding more water lo his lips.] Drink! 

GiRAUD. 
He will wear the cloak ; 
'Tis lined throughout with things full worth the 

price 
Of paradise. He must die — die, and I 
Escape. 

Mabetta, 
Aye, 'twill be done, 

GiRAUD, 

Maretta, 
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'Twas yesternight thou wert a child; but now 
Thou art a Venus robed in fire. I will 
Return and take thee hence. We will be 
Happy. 

Maretta. 

When Nicolo comes back, thou must lie 
In the comer, as before. 



Ah, Giraud, 

The rest is mine. He is a villain, he ■ 

Giraud. 

I hear him ! Cover me, now wind 

The cords about my ankles — so — that does — 

He must die — the cloak 

[Maretta hastily replaces the cords and 
moves across the room. Nicolo en- 
ter s.\ 



Hath the prisoner 
Srirred ? 

Maretta. 

I know not. I have slept. 
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[Mockingly.] Slept? 
And dreamed, I suppose? 



Aye. 
Dreamed, and dreamed, and dreamed. 



'Tis well for thee 

That naught befell him whilst thou languished 

thus I 

Maretta. 
Wouldst hear my dream ? 

NiCOLO. 

What ails thee now ? Where is my dagger ? 

Maretta. 
Alas, I could not find it. 

NiCOLO, 

[With a coarse laugh.] Ah, well. 
My sword arm needs to have the muscle tried. 
[He reseats himself at the table and 
draws another bottle of wine from his 
pocket.] 

To think I seized a malefactor thus. 
Barehanded and alone. Truly it was 
A worthy deed. Ha, ha I In a few hours 
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Bonnivet and de FrwnoiUet will be 
Eating straw and clawing the clammy walls 
Of a dungeon. Good Pavians ! We'll turn 
The earth red with these damned Frenchmen 1 

[Maretta edges nearer to Nicolo, clutch- 
ing the dagger.] 

Maretta. 

Harken to me, Nicolo : 

I would tell thee of my dream. 

Nicolo. 

A plague upon thee. Away ! 

Maretta. 

The whole night shrieked at me from out my 

dream. 
I was alive, yet dead — awake, and yet 
Asleep. I was tossed up, my body flung 
By monstrous caryatides whose breath 
Blew out in blistered vapors as they cried :— — 

Nicolo. 

[Half rising.] Will thou be quiet? 

Maretta. 

Blood is on the earth, and in the sea ! 
Blood blackens the sky ! 

Nicolo. 

Stop I 
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Knowest thou whose blood they cried for? 

[5"*^ comes suddenly closer and stabs him 
in the side.] 

Thine— thine— thine ! 

NiCOLO. 

[Dying.] God I she has hilled met I am stifled. 
Florio, 'tis Giraud— Giraud — there in the 

comer — help — 'tis he! 

[He falls over on the table, and dies, 
Marktta watches him rigidly.] 

Giraud. 

[Anxiously.] Give me thy hand, that I may 

stand upon 
My feet. Hath the entire breath yet left 
His body? 

Maretta. , 

Thou needst not trouble; 

He is quite dead. 'Tis done, 'tis over. My 

GodI 
To think I've killed him ! 

Giraud. 

So strong thy wisdom's sway, so strong thy 

strength. 
Come, thou must not thus regret the deed. Give 
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Thy hand. This wound hath not yet dried. Ah', 

now. 
My cloak. 

[Mahbtta renuyves the cloak /ruwNi- 
COLo's shoulders with visible horror. 
She gives it to Gibaud, who searches 
the lining.] 

most holy Virgin, I thank thee, 

1 thank thee, 'tis found. Papa Leyva's packet, 
The petitions, the message — all — all I 

Maretta. 

Alas, Giraud, wouldst thou then say farewell ? 
Thine arm still bleeds; thy steps do rock and 

totter. 
Think you what will become of me when I am 

here 
Discovered? here with this corpse, this dead 
man? 

[She clings to Giraud like a frightened 
chUd.] 

Giraud. 

Oh, shame 1 

Thy voice is full of tears. Will they not cry 
That I, the Frenchman, murdered lum? What 
else? 

Maretta. 

Alas, I know not. 

Behold thine arm. Still doth it bleed. Per- 
chance 
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When thou art gone thou wilt fall down, perisli, 

die 
Out there upon the street I Glraudl Hast thou 
No pity? 

GlRAUD. 

Foolish one I 

Look, 'tis growing light — ^too light for me to 

stay 
Where such as he are stretched. 'Twere better 

that 
Thou also fled. 



Maretta. 



Where shall I go? 
Where hide myself? 

GiRAUD. 

'Twill all be well, have thou no fear ; and tmr. 
Bind up this wound — so — take the scarf tfaafs 

wound 
About thy throat. 

[Mareita takes the scarf from kfr tuck 
and binds his wounded ann.] 

Maretta. 

[PitifuHy.] Thou wilt come back, indeed? 

Giraud. 

Ah, Maretta, 

Before the moon hangs out her April globe 

X will return; and then well journey off 
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And o'er the country clothed in greenest ^ring. 
Seek home with my c4d father. 

Mabeita. 
And Z must wait till then? 

GlRAUD. 

Ah, to see France 

Again ! and those good mount^n valleys 

Of the Cevennes I 

Mabetta. 
Are they not dark and terrible. 
These mountains? .' 



Nay, nay, not dark, but warrior-like. 

With granite hearts, and splendid, sha^^ brows. 

They're like the men that live there 1 



Giraud, like thee, 
My love I 



Hark I People are moving in the street; 'tis 

time 
I must escape — one kiss — farewell. 

Maretta. 
%Cimging to him.] Giraud I 
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[Kissing her.] Sweet girt ! farewell 
Again! 

[Exit. Maretta leans against the open 
door as if dazed.'] 

Maretta. 

What I gone so quickly? 

This moment I but touched his lips. Oh, this air 
Crows thick with death — I choke — let me have 
breath ! 

\Siie opens the window and sunlight en- 
ters the room. From time to time she 
looks with terror at the motionless 
form of NicoLc] 

{In a whisper. "[ Methinks I saw him move ! Will 
no one save me ? 

\With her eyes fixed on the dead man, 
she edges toward the door.] 

Dare not to follow me ! Dare not — dare not ! 

[She backs out of the room, pale with 
fear. A moment later she is heard 
stumbling down the stairs.] 
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Scene II. 

A wayside Inn on the outskirts of RocaiUet. 
The valley lies spread below; in the distance the 
sombre mountains of the Cevannes rise against 
the skyline. A road winds tip to the Inn from 
the valley. It is midsummer, and the grain 
fields color the landscape with a tawny hue. 
Some miles away the spires of RocaiUet are visi- 
ble. Before the Inn, Father Bartolome and 
Justin or? seated on a bench, drinking cider. 

Justin, 
Tis a pity, father. 
That thou must leave us so soon. 

Fathek Bart. 
Aye, well thou knowest I would stay longer, 
But, down at RocaiUet, my children call me. 

Justin. 
And thus forever thine anointed kind 
Answer these hapless ones. So 'twas that once 
You saved me, father. Dost remember? Ah! 
Since then I have thanked God and thee each 
day I 

Father Bart. 
My son, 

Thank Him who made thee, and not me who am 
His servant. 

Justin. 
The past was black; I hate to think on it. 
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Fatheb Bart. 

The past is o'er: think well on that; 

God makes the future. Hadst not the devil 

thrown thee, 
Wouldst thou have known how best to gra[^le 

him, 
And conquer? Oh, they who say they never 
Have beheld his eye do lie ! for none there are 
Who see the heaven's light before they feel 
The coils of darkness smother them, Justin, 
To live, love more. Adore thy wife, cherish 
Thy children. In the day, took ever toward 
The sun. At night, turn thy face to the stars. 
Do not fear the grave. Death is but the gate 
On which time knocks without futility. 
Nor, like some men, think not when you are 

dead 
Thou soon shalt be forgotten. Knowing, I speak 
That Love remembers to the feet of God. 

Justin. 

Have we not all been happy since you brought 
The Supper of the Lord into our hearts? 
And look — look down upon these valley slopes, 
Have we not given them life? 

Father Bart. 

Always I love them I To hear the peasants sing, 
To see the grain fields brightening; to watch 
The goldfinch swinging in the fruit trees ! 
Ah, my friend, 'tis these that make one young 
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Justin. 
And what a season for vetctiesl The whi^e 

land 
Turns a fine cheek to the sun; eh, father? 

Father Bart. 

Behold his disc. 

Going down out there, over the mountains. 

As mellow as a golden plum. It's time 

I followed him, and so gain Rocaillet 

Ere nightfall. But, hark I the workers are 

coming 
Up from the valley. I hear them. How they 

sing. 
Those fresh young throats I 

Justin. 
Canst see them, father ? 

Fathes Bart. 
A dozen and more. Dost not thy brother 
Toil among them? 

Justin. 

Alas, poor Giraud I 

Fatheb Bart. 

He seems to taste the loaf of peace most gladly. 
And yet, perchance, his old wounds trouble him? 

JusnN. 

■Nay, worse. He never sings with the others. 
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Fathek Babt. 

Tis grievous. ' 

Hath he no wife? no offspring? 

Justin. 

No — ^that is his fault. 

Since he came back from Italy's red town 

He hath been leavened by some care or sorrow. 

Father Bart. 

Poor mortal souls I how they torment them- 
selves 
And are in turn tormented ! Bring him to me, 
Where, called within our dear Lord's sanctuary, 
He may confess. 

Justin. 

Once he spake thus to me, saying, "Justin, 

I am a dead man, I am in the pit! 

I forsook God and sought peace. I thought I 

knew 
My heart. I laid blood-guilt upon another." 

Then, father, he wept. 

Father Bart. 

What may it be but woman. 

Ah, woman, woman I Thou light in darkness, 

Thou darkness in the l^htl She must have 

been 
A Pavian. 
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Justin. 
Often he cries aloud within his dreams. 
Or, in the middle hours o' the night, 
Alone doth walk abroad. Methinks 'tis here 
[tapping his forehead signiScantly]. 

Fathes Babt. 
God pity him I 

Justin. 
Thou shalt see him 
For thyself. He's coming with the workers. 

[A number of peasants appear over the 
kill from the valley and pass the Inn, 
singing. GiRAUD walks in the rear, 
gloomy and despondent.] 

Justin. 
[Beckons to him,] Come, brother. 
Sit with us 

GiRAUD. 

[Approaching.] Father, good morrow; 
I see the snow hath fallen on thy head 
Since last thou gavest me the sacrament 
At Rocaillet. 

Father Bart. 
Not can it fall more heavy, Giraud. 
That was ten years ago, and thou a boy. 
But--come — join with us, I hear thy old wounds 
Plague thee yet Alas, poor France 1 Since 
Pa via 
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GiRAUD. 

Not that name, father! I crave thy generosity, 

but not 
That namet 

Justin. 
[Aside.] See! 'tis as I told thee! 

[The peasants pass en, laughing and sing- 
ing. GiRAUD sits down mth the Cure 
and Justin.] 

GiRAUD. 

The sun is very hot. I think I'll wash 
The wheat dust from my throat. What ho, in- 
side. Monsieur Leroux. 

[Enter Landlord.] 

Landlord. 
How, sir. 

May I serve thee? A swallow of cassis? 
A jug of cider? 

GiRAUD. 

Neither. 

Fetch me some wine. 

[Exit Landlord.] 

Father Bast. 
Thy brother tells me here that it will be 
A season long remembered for the vetches. 

GiRAUD. 

Aye— the soil thrives well after we have poured 
Blood, b(Hie, and sinew in it. 
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{RfenUr tANDLORD ufitH a "bottle of, 
wine.] 

Away I 
Take it hence I Brii^ me white, dost hear me 
i— white I 

LANDLCStD. 

\To Justin.] Well, well. 
Thy brother is particular. 

JusiWT. 

[Aside.] He is not very well. 

[Exit Landlord.] 

Fatheb Bast. 

I thought 

The workers all had come in from the fields. 

Justin. 

'Tis so, father. 

Perchance thou dost hehold some laggard, 
though. 



Doubtless it is old Norine ; 
She always is the last. 

]Reenter I-anmx)rd with vme.]' 

That's better— thanks. 
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Justin. 
Methinks 'tis she — no — ^yes — ^who could it be ? 

GlRAUD, 

Ha, ha, Justin. A petticoat or a skirt 
To make thee curious I It is some wench 
Who's tottlish. 

Fatheb Bast. 
She must be old ; 
Her step b weak — she staggers. 
Look, GiraudI 

GiRAUD. 
Askit^ thy pardon, father, 
I'll quench my thirst — then look. 

Justin. 
Poor thing, 
She comes this way. 

Father Babt. 
Old or young, a sinner or a saint. 
She is God's child. Come, Justin, well go 

down. 
See I she is ill — she falls I 

[Exeunt Cure and Justin in haste. 
GiRAUD sips his wine, staring ahead. In 
a fezv minuies they reenter zvitk Ma- 
RETTA supported between them.] 

GiRAUD. 

[In a hoarse whisper.] Begone, (hou twol 
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Father, I thought thou wert a holy nun. 

And thou, Justin, a good one. Wouldst send 

me mad 
Thus dr^ging up a ghost for me to look 
Up«>? 

[Maketta totters toward htm.} 

Maketta. 
Giraud I 

[She falls. Springing forward, he catches 
her in his arms.] 

Giraud. 
Ah, 'tb the flesh and the blood I 

Maretta. 
I have found thee, Giraud 1 
I have found thee I 

GlRATJD. 

Maretta I 

Maretta. 
'Twas long to wait ; and yet I waited till 
They gave me stones, and in the day and night 
I scarce could see to eat. [She laughs vacantly.] 

Alas, Giraud, 
Thou never didst return. Why? — thou hast been 

ill? 
Yes — yes — that is the reason. 
Giraud, 
Forget it all, and only know that I 
Do love thee 1 
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Thou lorest me I It is ctwugh to fed 
This and no more. 



Thy voice, Maretta I 

Ah, heaven, how many times I've heard that cry 

These solitary nights 1 

Maretta. 

They found Nicolo, then they came for me. 
But all I duped, and fled. Ah, me I the roods. 
The long, long roads that crawled and wiin- 

dered on 
And ever, ever on 

[She falls back, exhausted.] 

Father Bart. 

Quick, Justin I Wine 1 
So — pour it on her wrists. 

Maretta. 

[Dying.] He follows everywhere, the man I 

slew. 
He peers at me, and yet, methinks, methinks 
It could not have been otherwise. 

GtBAUD. 

[Distraetedlyl Father! Justin r 
Do not leave me I 
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Maketta. 

[Faintly.] Undo the scarf that's tied about thy 

nedc; 
Thus — put it thus around my own. Giraud, 
Thou hast worn it because it once belonged 
To me? So now I'll wind tt close and ifeel 
It warm. I'll hold it to my lips, because — 
Because tt has been thine ! 

Giraud. 

[Passionat^y.] Maretta ! my lovely one t 
Dost feel my arm about thee ? 



Aye 
Tis 



, Keep it there; 

not — for — ^very — long [Dies.] 

Giraud. 



Father, father! 

She leans too heavily upon me Ah I 

Justin, 

[Laying a hand upon his shoulder,] Brother, 

[Giraud, overcome with grief, buries his 
face in the folds of Maretta's tattered 
skirt. For away the ptasants are still 
heard singing. The sun disappears, and 
Father Bartolomb kneels on the flag- 
ging. Justin bto'es his head.] 

CURTAIN. 
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DEDICATION. 

Perhaps ■within this garland of poor dreams 
Yov^ll find, dear friend, a rose, deep hid away, 

'A spray of eglantine, a lily's beams, 
A triolet to blossom day by day. 

And if you do, oh, if you Und in these 

A word, a thought thafs lovely in your eyes, 

I ask no more, nor others care to please. 
For this I deem the one and amy prize! 
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SONNET. 

Like as a shadow gathers up a beam 

Laid by the sud before some evening shrine 
O'eigrown with roses, crimson-lipped, that 
gleam 

And trail amid the honeysuckle's vine; 
So does thy absence, dear, leave growing shade 

And consecrated dusk within my soul, 
Fast hours are blossoms that soon wilt and fade 

When utter yearning o'er the heart doth roll ; 
When love's so deep its consummation Kes 

Imaged beyond the last and farthest star ; 
O pain and joy of thy unchanging eyes. 

Seeming so near when thou art yet so far ; 
O silent pledge whose vow remains unknown — 
Love is the (ky for which life's nights atone I 
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SONNET. 

Lonely am I without thee, the cold winds sigh. 

And press their icy lips against my heart ; 
The tears of winter still and frozen fie. 

Each lingering long, ah, long, ere it depart 
Yet sweeter they than unfermented hours. 

Aye, sweeter far than vain tranquillity; 
For once the host of Love with sacred flowers 

Has strewn the desert of a human sky ; 
'Tis but a pale and lusterless repose 

That ever might consume the soul's unrest 
Or heal it with the passion of a rose, 

Which feeds the night air from its perfumed 
crest. 
Ah, no ! the pain of loneliness must be 
My love's lilwtiwi which I pour out to thee I 
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SOUTUDE. 

To rest and dream beneath an amorous shade 

Of noiseless leaf and cooling emerald vine. 
Watching the sunbeams slowly dip and fade 

Behind the hills they tenderly entwine. 
To hear the footfalls of the waning hour. 

The low, pellucid tinkle of a stream, 
Or some full-throated lyrist in his bower 

Vaunting the liquid rhapsodies of dream ; 
To see an idle cloud or mountain far 

Steeped in the golden wake of dying day ; 
To poise my thoughts upon an unspent star 

And glide into some dim and pathless way, 
And then amid my solitude to see 
Thy face — serene and shadowless— ah, me I 
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THANKSGIVING. 
A painting by M. P. ■ 

With eyes uplifted to the early light. 
Rapt in the sombre sweetness that is wrought 
Of soul-bom passion and angelic thought; 
With brow serene, unscarred and strangely 

bright 
As though triumphant over vanquished night. 
This face — a man's — blameless, untouched by 

aught 
Save mute response unto the God it sought 
Looks toward the rising dawn's invested might; 
Lips, cheek, and sunburnt throat kissed by the 

beams 
Divinely struck from unbeholden deeps. 
Thus raised above the tumult of the throqg 
Immaculate in peace and silent dreams; 
With glance wherein a ray of heaven sleeps, 
Ustenu^, he seems to hear immortal song. 
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TO A LAKE. 

Thou Eye oi Beauty, chained upon Earth's 
hreast. 

Sleepless, forever gazing on the ways 
Whither we know in solitary quest 

The fire-worlds go drifting with the days; 
Dost thou not empty through thine azure door 

The heart throb of rapt votaries? Oh, wave, 
Oh, dream-invested, slumbrous, silent shore. 

Thou House of Haunted moons, thou starry 
gravel 

All through thy veins the vestal noons and 

nights 
Course tranquilly. Thou art a refuge where 
Fond lip meets lip; where Beauty bends her 
face 
That we may see her mirrored in soft lights 
And touch the tangled moonbeams in her hair 
Or watch her hand on thee strange wonders 
trace. 
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BEATA BEATRIX. 

A painting by D, C. Rossetti. 

Thy face is calm; thy luminous, szd eyes 
Are closed. Soft through thy long pale hair 
Heaven doth wind its effervescent air, 
And on thy veined lids and o'er the skies 
Shadows of pain. Darkened thy garden lies 
With passions of veiled glooms and lilies fair 
As thy serene long hands ; yet this is where 
Love, like the wind, doth mourn with broken 
sighs. 

Beata Beatrix ! so still, so calm, 
Whose soul doth mask the unseea soul of pain) 
Alas, thou dost not see the heaven's gate 
Nor dost thou hear the paradisial psalm. 
For in thy ears no music doth remain 
Save the dove's wing against the dial plate. 
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UNES TO ANi EMPTY HOUSE. 

No lights: thy walls are hushed and still and 
gray. 
And through thy barren rooms and darkened 
halts 
Bleak winter's palsied hand doth coldly stray 
Where silence broods and ministers and palls. 

No breath of summer now, no silver loom 
Of moonbeams twines thy garden's disarray, 

The snow around thee sleeps in sombre gloom 
So sad art thou alone this winter day. 

I stand before thy walls at come of night 

Praying that from yon window's vacant stare 

May slip a warming ray, a tender light — 
Alas, Old House, dost know how much I care? 

Darker the twilight falls about thy head, 
A few wan flakes glide downward, pale and 
slow. 

While many a lovely dream from thee is shed 
Like moonlight on the lately fallen snow. 
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TEMPUS BREVE. 

A little while to love you, dear, 
To dream and wander in the sun; 

A little while to wake and hear 
The throbbing pulse of life begun. 

A little while to lift the sword 

White-heated for the heavy strife, 
To strike amid the thickest horde 

And fend from wounds hope's struggling life. 

A little while to watch your eyes 

Grow tender as the gold hours wane. 

When summer with her soft warm skies 
By autumn's hand is rudely slain. 

A little while from time to take 
What death can never hope to reap ; 

Then on your lips love's thirst \o slake. 
And slip into the silent deep. 
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yESPERTINAi: 

Gold is the west and calm tiie river's floor. 

Long, liquid shadows drip from twilit shores, 
And roses breathe upon the air and sow 

Such fragrance as a dream of rapture pours 
Upon a dreamer's heart. The water glows 

Touched by the westering beami that wane 
and faint 

Like tapers round the bier of some dead saint 
Who sleeps in sweet and passionless repose. 

Mute are the lyrists of the dusk, alcme but one 
Its last cool, throbbing plaint steals from afar. 

And follows down the solitary sun 

And wakes the limpid thralldom of a star. 

Ah, me, I seem within its soiw to hear 

Such strains as fell from Orpheus' sad soul. 
The cloistered tongues of memory unroll 

Wafting enchanted bliss unto mine ear. 



O crimson vintage of the West! 
spells 

Of mmgled peace and longing and desire 
In whose unbounded depth there ever dwells 
A balm of, rest, a chrism of white fire — 

We see thee sinking slowly toward the moon. 
Like dying music played on mist harp strings. 
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Or thoi^hts of love that float with soundless 
wings 
To seek some wondrous, dusk-entwined boon. 

Farewell I The task is o'er — the smouldering 
pyre 
Sifts purple ashes on the tranquil sky. 
And dumb and silent is the wood-bird's lyre. 
Aye, rapt with peace the loadstar's blinking 
eye; 
And all the earth embalmed and set at rest. 
Wanes ,in the heart of some late drowsii^ 

flower. 
Or drinks the gray cool chalice of the hour 
As moon-flecked shadows deepen on its breast. 

And so for us the ebbing strains are sweet. 
The day remembered and the stress forgot, 

We linger long with slow, reluctant feet. 

Dreaming of that which is and which is not — 

Kach wearied phantom, gay or sad or old, 
Flees to the silent region whence it came 
And faint and fainter dies the sunset flame 

While dim nocturnal symphonies unfold. 
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ADMONITION. 

When evening came and summer lands 
Lay cool and vague beneath the shade 
That filled with violet wine each glade — 

When Iris drove her rosy bands 

Beyond the verge where day-beams fade 
And noon to starry rest was laid, 

'Twas then, 'twas then I held your bands. 

And looking o'er the river wide 
To mountains sunk in waning light 
Crowned with old dreams and eagle's flight. 

To oceans on whose golden fide 

Floated the phantom barks of night. 
And mysteries that heated the sight, 

'Twas then I sought my love to hide. 

Alas, my dear, you deemed the same 
And this because my lips were sealed 
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You thought my heart was whole and healed ; 

Dear God I the love, the life, the flame. 
That smouldered in my heart concealed, 
And at thine altar humbly kneeled 

And loved, and ever loved the same. 

Ah, yes, you deemed as even I ; 

Mute lips were mine ; I held your hands 

And wandered far in stricken lands 
Nor dared to look into your eye, 

Nor touch your dark and silken strands; 

"She is but kind and understands," 
And then Love spoke, "It is a lie." 

I flung misgivings far behind; 
I held you close, I tore away 
The withered rose of doubt's delay. 

Sweet blew the tender evening wind, 
While homeward, with a slanting ray 
There passed the golden hosts of day. 

And with them hope no longer blind. 

Love undeclared ! beware the brink ; 
Oh, hearts that pine and die and break 
Each for another's best loved sake. 

Arise and cleave the rusty link; 
Arise, and from thy life book take 
The words that God for man did make: 

"I love you," ere Fate's cup you drink. 
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PEACE. 

Whence ccmest thou Black Hercuks of Blood. 

Thou monster motion leaking smoke and flame, 
Tearing the green lands into gory mud ; 

Whence comest thou? Whence dragged thy 
cursed fame? 
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WAR. 

Alas, pale-robed mistress, dost thou know 
The ultimate of strife is food to thee? 

That underneath the blood as white as snow 
Progress doth live in Effort's agony? 
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TO AN OWL. 

O stnu^e, unnatural bird. 
Who swiftly skims unheard 
Into the arms of night. 
Whence thy uncanny fl^ht ? 

L(mely thy hollow cry 
Waved o'er the darkened sky. 
Reechoed, weird and long, 
A desolate spirit's song. 

When the pale wasted moon 
Pierces the midnight gloom. 
Thy sight o'erfloats the mere! 
And awakes the slumbering ear. 

Remote, thy sombre heart, 
Of solitude a part, 
And yet without thee, bird, 
Would the wilderness be heard? 
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FUTURinr. 

Pale douds in amorous flight 

I^ss to the sea; 
iWhere, swathed in burning light. 

Love waits for thee. 

Love waits for thee and me, 

In that far deep. 
Yearning o'er night to be 

iWhen we shall sleep. 
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PHANTOM OF THE PAST. 

Alone, beside a tranquil river's -marge. 
Where dappled lilies bloom and lotus sail 
Hidden beneath a dew mist's gauzy veil; 
Where floating on her weedy, fragile barge 
The Spirit of the Water dreams and sighs. 
And presently lies still and calm and dies. — 
Alone, beside its flood I see thee stand, 
Bowed, despondent, groping with slender hand 
Into the thin, vague dusk. What stranger thou? 
Whose pallid form hath vanished, even now 1 
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EPITAPH. 

Wing-tossed and bruised and hurt and rudely 
thrown 
From wave to wave, from pain-wrucg shore to 
shore, 
Uvii^, he did not cease, dying he did not moan, 
But on bis soul the sweat of courage wore. 
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SYRINGA: 

Thou sweetest bloom I Thou Ethiopian bliss I 
Whose perfume sleeps upon the moon-statned 

kiss 
Of wandering Vertumnus. Thou honied balml 
Stealing athwart the cool and dew-drenched 

calm 
Of twilight ; filling the purple vales 
With langorous revery and dreaming tales, 
O fragrant content of Love's dear plight 1 
When clasping souls seek out the starry night, 
When thou art gathered to some maiden's breast 
While softly on her lips thy breath doth rest. 
Thou hast the mystic power of the rose, 
A lilac's frail and delicate repose. 
The warm, ripe indolence of locust trees. 
The romance, passion, joy of summer case. 
Ah, I would ever have thy fragrance near 
Like one beloved, whose presence is so dear 
We cannot live without it Thus m^ht thou be 
A rapturous dispenser unto misery, 
For ere thou withereth and fade away 
Thy sweetness in our hearts will hold its sway. 
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SOULOQUY MADE IN SUMMER 

I love the sound of water on a bank. 
The midnight melody of rain-bom brooks. 

The tinkling music of an elfin tank, 

That overspills its moss-embowered nooks. 

I love the old, strange forms of willow trees, 
Bowed o'er with streaming locks and sweet 
despair, 

The whisper of a river-wafted breeze. 
The glow of night along a maiden's hair. 

I love a dream of unknown, foam-washed isles. 
Where twilight on a purple headland fades. 

And sea-maids bask with drowsy, witching 
smiles 
And eyes of unimaginable shades. 

I love the breath of memories uprisen 

Out from the sun-stained shadows of the past. 

What though deepest joy with pain be riven, 
Time's hand is on uie hours, dreams come at 
last! 
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EVENING. 

When the hours are fading 

And the summer sun. 
Gleaming', sinking, waning 

Down the western run ; 
When the mist hangs sleeping 

O'er the river's floor 
Gold and still and deepening, 
Ever more and more — 
Then into Love's Garden drift sweetest dreams 
There to float and linger on its living streams. 

When the stars are waking. 

And the twilight lies 
Cool and emerald, slaking 

Thirst of weary eyes — 
Slumber softly chidmg. 

Toil and pain and strife, 
With the red moon gliding, 

Beckons on each life. 
To follow thee far down the orbed brink 
Where souls midst silent raptures swiftly sink. 

Tender deeps of Evening! 

What so sweet as they? 
E'en though day is leaving. 

Would we have it stay? 
Who know of valleys dreaming 

In a shaded rest, 
Who see the white dew gleaming 

On the earth's warm breast. 
Who hear the vestal waters gently surge. 
And from beloved lips sweet tones emerge. 
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AN OLD POEM. SUNG AGAIN. 

Summer is dying, Love — the moon Is old, 

The scars of autumn bum upon the plain. 
The spells are waning ; vainly do we hold 

Those spells, enraptured still, fain ever fain 
To cull the scentless rose, fain, fain to deem 

The beauty ours forever as it lay 
O'er dusk-embowered shore and prisoned dream. 

Oh, fain indeed to clasp our yesterday ! 

So soon, so soon the b^ed sun goes down 

And perishes the shadow of an hour 
Whose death brings pain that wears an iron 
crown. 

Alas, we find in golden fruit or flower 
No savor sweet. Ah, bitter is the wine 

To us who see the summer lying dead. 
The throbbing stars blaze through the hoary vine, 

.The heavens passionless above thy head. 

Nay, we shall close our eyes and thou sh^t 
sleep. 
Nor feel the drifting leaf against thy cheek, 
Nor hear the voice of birds that sadly keep 
Communion with the spring. Nay, we shall 
seek 
Naught save the Dream — beloved, it should be 
so; 
For though the youth of time may o'er abide, 
Behold within thy breast Ufe dwells to know 
The living summer and the changeless tide I 
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THE MOON-MAID. 

Behind a craggy hill dome. 

Full-orbed, and warm, and bri^t. 

The moon rose from cloudy foam, 
A watchful anchorite. 

Water, shadow unbroken 

Save by a noctum spell ; 
Only a voiceless token 

Of dreams they were to tell. 

We drifted in a valley 
Of witching lunar shadei 

And saw a starlit galley 
Sink in a sea of jade. 

Into a sea of rapture. 
Vanishing still and deep, 

The Moon-Maid sought to capture 
Will o' the Wisp of Sleep. 

We saw her float and linger. 
Dive from a nimbus cloud, 

'And touch with silver linger 
The forest's silent shroud. 



THE MOON-MAID 

Thus she circled with brightness. 
Heart of a woodland lair,' 

Dr like a dream of sadness 
Floated on dew-stained air. 

Peering with glances luring 
Under the lids of time, 

LWhile round her, ever stirrii^. 
Breathed an entranced clime. 

And nearer, ever nearer. 
Pulse of her argent flame. 

Flashed deep and still and clearer 
Till in my soul it came. 

Then from her westering portal 
She leaned with yearning ray. 

To urge us, fleet, immortal, 
[Whither ? ah, who can say I 
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pastoral: 

Over Heaven, land and oceui. 

Like a dr^m of other days. 
Gathered up in glad onnmotion 

Sink and swell the summer's rays. 

Silent are the gusts of noontide. 
Lulled to sleep the azure Iweeze, 

And beneath a slumbering hillside 
Fan doth drain his fragrant lees. 

June! thou rose-crowned, white-limbed goddef 

Ncnnad of the sun and dew. 
Touch our hearts with virgin gladness. 

Bind our days with living hue I 

Tears are not for these thine hours. 
Vain Iwpes of thy nepenthe drink. 

Dreams and dusk and fruited bowers 
Chain us each with golden link. 

Life and Love are in the open, 

Time is ours — and bygone pain ; 
So we stoop and lift the broken 

Flowers frcwn the dusty plain. 

Lover's souls besieged with longing 

Heart to heart they closer lean. 
Evermore to each belonging 

Beauties of a world unseen. 
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ABSENCE. 

Friend of my heart, dearer to me than all 
The boons Time grants from its unfateful 
store, 
Dearer than all the days that rise and fall 
Keen with youth's sweetest blandishments; — 
O more 
To me than life or happiness to be. 
Ever I wake, I sleep with dreams of thee I 

Be thou to me my star, my waking star 
Lighting the dim green heavens of the west. 

The same unfaltering orb which, hung afar, 
Melts through a sunset veil ; be thou my test 

Of faith ; the spirit on a rustless blade 

Oeaving the t^rii of absence and of shade. 

Come, dearest Dream, now that the day is fled. 
Sleep here. Ah, vaguely down the twilit brink 

Glide the last beams and the reposeful dead 
Of songs unsui^. To love and thee I drink I 

Grateful in soul, but hungry still in heart, 

Seddng m^ Icmel; way^ Kom thee apart t 
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All night I dreamed, and waking, seemed to see 
A nisn-Hght gleaming by a naked sea. 

And then, beyond the rush-light and the sea, 
The water's Peace, the Flame of agony 1 
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DEAD MEN'S VENGEANCE. 

A green sky, hushed midst isles of fire, 
A vaporous sea that slowly rocks 
To music of unknown desire. 

And through the veil that shrouds and locks 
The meeting lips of foam and shell 
The sea-birds drift in snowy flocks. 

But, white as they, oh, whiter spell, 
Supine with spray-glossed limbs and hair. 
The sirens couched upon the swell ! 

From ocean cave and coral lair, 
Beyond the touch of sun or snow 
From tangled groves of seaweed, where 

Strange fishes swim and drowse and glow. 
Behold, these daughters of the Foam 
Rise from the unseen deeps below I 

A flame leaps o'er the heaven's dome. 
The ocean turns to sullen red ; 
The sea-birds farther, farther roam. 

And day beyond the west is led. 
But hark I those voices, strat^rer crki. 
The Sirens calling to the dead I 
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no DEAD MEN'S VENGEANCE 

Look, look against the ashen skies 
And thro' the billows' gaping door 
A train of ghostly vessels rise I 

Silent, they march the gleaming floor 
Old derelicts and haunted ships 
Long buried in a slimy core. 

And as the salt wave backward slips 
The dead men laugh and stride the poop 
And lift the Sirens to their lips. 

Alas, they faint, they fall, they droop. 
These b^uties with their hearts of stone. 
Before this ghastly, gallant troop. 

Oh, gods, 'tis they who weep and moan, 
Whose lovely eyes grow mad with feaiv— 
The lips they press are poUshed heme I 

Oh, did ye know they were so near; 
Oh, did ye think they were asleep, 
"rhe men ye laid in ocean's bier? 

But, ah, they have come back to reap 
A vengeance darker than the sea. 
The dead men risen from the deep I 



u 



MAY. 

(The raindrops glimmered on the grass 
And sang in little vagrant rills 
Adown 3ie wet green-coated hills, 

(Where clouds hung white in tumbled mass. 

A~ laric's shrill rondel pierced the gray 

Mist-vaulted caverns of the sky. 

And oft 3 thrush's liquid sigh 
Escaped the rain-washed heart of day. 

Spread far, spread wide the new-leafed trees 
[Reached vernal arms across the vale 
Where picHieers once left their trail 

And passed toward unknown, inland seas. 

Ah, drenched and mild the breath of sprii^ 
Blew freshly o'er the midland slopes, 
A wilderness of joys and hopes 

Borne on each wind god's motucd wing. 

And soon with sun-stained mouth, and hair 
Bound up with blossoms rare and sweet, 
iWith laughing lips and lithesome feet, 

I saw Love walk beside nie there I 
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THE SEA-GOD. 

With curling lip and wide-ope, dauntless eye. 
All day he drove the waves with foam-flecked 
hand. 

Lashing them on until their weary sigh 
Echoed along the swart and sullen sand. 

A goad of seaweed ever in his palm. 

Gripped by his cool, strong fingers limply lay — 

Yet oft the ocean's peace and summer's calm 
Into a raging tempest did it flay. 

And when the night his drenched locks would 
fan. 

And the harsh billows sink, and seagulls moan. 
He slept, while moonlit ripples gently ran 

About his feet with slow and softened tone. 

One eve the stars awoke with crimson spark. 
Gaunt shadows moved and gathered up apace, 

Splashes of livid fire o'spread the dark. 
Lighting the triumph of the sea-god's face. 

Blue spray was startled from his speeding heel 
As far toward Atlas' verge the live waves 
sprang 

Into a seething mass, which sailors feel 
Eat out a vessel's heart with deadly fang. 
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At last upon a great cliff-buttressed strand. 
Sea-strife and fitful rage still in his glance. 

He sought to sleep, while on the storm-swept 
liuid 
The breakers beat in mad, fantastic dance. 

On crept the night ; its heavy, labored breath 
Shuddered against the dawn's cold, wearied 
breast, 

But over all a sense of pain and death 
Flaunted its anguish in the face of rest. 

Prone on the beach a woman's body lay. 
Perfect as some rare flower rudely torn. 

From daylight's sweetness and dissolving ray ; 
Alas, so beauty dies ere it be bom. 

Led by the burning of an inward flame, ■ 
Down from his shell-wove couch where he had 
lain 

Affrighted, like a child, the sea-god came. 
To there behold the thii^ that he had slain. 

In vain he cried, "Alas, I love too late I" 

In vain he plucked his locks and kissed her 
hands; 

No power now could stem the tides of Fate, 
He might as well have kissed the sightless 



So, soon against his storm-steeled, beating 
heart 
He cailght the maid, and, leaping on a wave, ^ 
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114 THE SEA-GOD 

[Whose slaving eagerness did writhe and start; 
Bore her unto a silent deep-sea cave. 

Spectral as mist, gaunt as a blasted tree. 
By day, by night, heedless of time and years. 

And ever while the winds blew far and free. 
He lingered there, enchained by love and tears. 

The sea rolls on apace, yet still he waits — 
His s^hs reechoed in each rainbow shell 

Are wafted out unto the sunset gates ; — 
O Love in Death, art thou the Ocean's spell? 
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SPIRIT OF A SNOW-STORK. 

What have I heard? 

Amid these silent hours 
That lean upon the night storm swept and cold, 

No bough is stirred 

Or breath of withered flowers 
But with mute kmgings doth the heart enfold. 

And now, what wakes — 

What shadow moveth yonder 
Across the shrouded lawn and ice-clasped mere ? 

Midst falling flakes 

Far up the blue boughs wander. 
Whispering of sadness and the winter drear. 

What wakes? Ah, me, 

I hear the hemlocks singing, 
I feel the chill airs blowing, half divine; 

I see, I see! 

Wound in the shadows, clii^;ii^ 
A shape whose eyes the darlding glooms en- 
shrine I 

O shape, thy heart. 
Thy soul and breath and linng 
Uve the fastness of a winter night; 
Thou roam apart. 
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Wild phantom born of dreaming, 
Creature of frozen moons and stellar light. 

So white, so frail. 

So vanishing and wondrous, 
A glinting beam adrift within the night 

O lips so pale. 

That keep thy secret from us, 
O Spirit of the Veil before our sight! 
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TO ERNEST DOWSON. 

>THe lute was brdcen in his hand, 

.The song upon his lips was slaiiii 
And far across the silent strand 
Went forth the burden of his pain. 

Alas, poor heart, whose shadow fled 
From out the roses and the wine 

To lock sad fingers with the dead- 
Viol, violet, and the vine 1 

Beyond, beyond the gates of dream, 
Beyond all else, from all apart, 

He sleeps beside a slow, still stream. 
White lilies laid upon his heart. 

Ah, me, and they, now grown so pale, 
LJke wondrous chaplet bound his head— 

And thou shalt hear the gods bewail, 
"So white are these that were so red." 

O dreams enscrolledl O music sung, 

O viol, vine and violet. 
Thou, frcan a poet's heart's blood wrung, 

The world of song may n'cr forget I 
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THE WRAITH OF SUMMER. 

With Imhi, gray hands and wandering eye 
Vaguely scanning a darkened sky; 
Near barren seas and wasted strand. 
Gaunt as the waves that lick the land 
He conies — a lover who hath no bride, 
Tottering alone by the frozen tide. 

His once fair robe clings round his feet, 
Drifts o'er his breast with fading heat. 
And pushed from his naked shoulder blade 
Trails far behind in a fog of jade ; 
And all night long the winds do blow, 
Drenching his head with silent snow. 

Unloved, unsought from hill to sea. 

Bowed down by storms — a wind-wrecked tree. 

He sees no more the red-gold skies. 

Nor laughs with joyous lip and eyes; 

But whispers low to every heart, 

"Oh, weep for me ere 1 depart. 

God was I of the full, sweet year 

[Who now am cast cm a wintry bier." 
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IN SAINT PATRICK'S. 

Far in the dim and concaved magnitude 
A candle burning, or some gemmed sphere 

Aglow — ^where echoes of a vast beatitude 
Are whispered on an incensed atmosphere. 

A muffled footfall — the silence of long years 
Seeking from earthly pain and toil, release. 
A sigh — ^the aftermath of tears. 
Prayer — the Holy Spirit — Peace I 
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